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Memoir of Robert Barelay, 


(Continued from page 340.) 


No part of the “ Apology” was controverted 
by so many opponents as that in which the 
necessity of an inward and immediate revela- 
tion was insisted upon. Adrian de Paets, an 
ambassador from the court of the Netherlands, 
who had some conversation with Barclay on 
the doctrines of the Quakers, principally re- 
specting immediate revelation, requested the 
latter to reconsider the strength of some ob- 
jections which he had advanced against them. 
Barclay addressed him in Latin, at consider- 
able length, on the subject, while imprisoned 
at Aberdeen, stating that he had reviewed his 
former arguments, and declared himself more 
convinced of their truth than he ever had 
been. Barclay’s letter was wholly argumen- 
tative, and has been considered by some who 
have read it with attention, as one of the au- 
thor’s most accurate pieces. It has much of 
a metaphysicial cast, and is rather calculated 
for the learned and the nice discerner, than 
for the ignorant and simple; and was, proba- 
bly, on that account the more acceptable to 
the person to whom it was addressed. The 
translation of it into English was the author's 
last literary labour. 


Some years after, Barclay met with Adrian 
de Paets again in London, in the capacity of 
Commissioner of the Dutch East India Com- 
pany. The controversy was renewed, and 
de Pacts having nothing new to advance, at 
length acknowledged himself to have been 
mistaken in his estimate of the Quakers, and 
now found that they could make a reasonable 
plea for the foundation of their religion. 


The soundness and cogency of the argu- 
ments, “ which shine in Barclay’s unrefuted 
page,” though often attempted to be over- 
thrown, remain unshaken, being impregnable 
to the assaults of learning and ingenuity. It 
may fairly be remarked, that the principles 
laid down in the “* Apology,” being so clearly 
deduced from “ Scripture and right reason,” 
have stood the test of the severest scrutiny, 
which men of acknowledged talents, of the 
highest order, have been able to apply. The 
work still remains to be— 


“One of the best expositors of ‘Truth 
That man has published, since that sacred Bouk 
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Anciently written, Seekers are still led 
By its direction to that blessed Light, 
And inward Teacher, who is Jesus Christ.” 


The great work of Barclay has often been 
commended by writers of various denomina- 
tions, for its excellence as a clear, argumenta- 
tive, and convincing work ; and many instances 
are recorded of individuals who date their | 
attention being first turned to the plain and 
simple truths of the Gospel as set forth in the 
New Tesament, from their having perused the | 
* Apology.” The following, selected from | 
numerous testimonies, may be considered free 
from any partiality :-— 


Sir James Mackintosh in his “ Revolution 
in England,” designates Barclay’s “* Apology” 
“a master-piece of ingenious reasoning, and 
a model of argumentative composition, which 
extorted praise from Bayle, one of the most 
acute and least fanatical of men.” 

The Secretary to Count D’Estaing, the 
French Admiral on the American coast in the 
revolutionary war, after reading “ Barclay’s 
Apology,” returned it to the owner, thanked 
him for the loan of “that good book,” and 
said, “Jt is an excellent book; it is all very 
true, but it is too tight.” 

On the above testimony, William T. Robin- 
son, of New York, remarks, “ And here lies 
the difficulty, the rock on which most of those 
who are awakened to a concern for their ever- 
lasting welfare split, and are irrecoverably 
lost,—as Christ, when on earth, said, ‘ Many 
are called but few chosen,—and the reason 
is, the cross stands in the way, which very 
few are willing to take up and endure—pre- 
ferring the gratification of their propensities 
in following after the beauty and pleasures of 
this world, and so waste their time and talents 
in unproductive idleness,” 

The writer of the life of Robert Barclay, in | 
the “ Biographia Brittanica,” makes the fol- | 
lowing observation respecting his cclebrated 
* Apology” on behalf of the Quakers,—* A 
very curious and instructive work, in which | 
he with much solidity and perspicuity lays 
open the causes, and displays the conse- 
quences, of superstition, on the one hand, and 
fanaticism on the other, clearing the Quakers 
from both.” 

John Norris, M. A., of Oxford, a minister 
and esteemed writer of the “ Church of Eng- 
land,” who died in 1771, and who is described 
in the Biog. Dict. as “a very pious, learned, 
and ingenious man,” (and therefore his opin- 
ion respecting the views of Friends, ought to 
have weight with their opponents, and offer an 
inducement to honest inquirers to read their 
Apology,) in his treatise “on Divine Light,” 
makes this acknowledgment.—* | cannot think 





it are laid down and managed by Barclay. 
That great and general contempt they lie 
under, does not hinder me from thinking the 
sect of Quakers to be far the most consider- 
able (in the weight of their arguments) of any 
that divide from the church, in case the Qua- 
kerism that is generally held be the same 
with that which Barclay has delivered to the 


| world, as such; whom I take to be so great a 


man, that I profess freely, 1 had rather engage 
against an hundred Bellarmines, Hardings, 
and Stapletons, [learned men and controver- 
sial writers,] than with one Barclay.” Nor- 
ris further declared of Barclay, that he knew 
of no religion so rich in reputation for great 
men, but might be glad of the accession of 
such a writer. 

In truth, to adopt nearly the words of a can- 
did writer, “‘ Robert Barclay’s qualifications 
for controversial labour, were unusually emi- 
nent; being not only master of useful litera- 
ture, but of a clear comprehension, a capacious 
reach of thought, a close and convincing 
manner of reasoning, delivered in a forcible 
style, though plain and unaffected. The ex- 
cellency of his temper, heightened by the in- 
fluence of religion, preserved him in coolness, 
that his judgment was not blinded by any de- 
gree of passion; whilst his regard to undis- 
guised truth, prevented him from flattering 
error or excusing calumny. His enlightened 
mind penetrated to the bottom of his subject ; 
and this imparted a clearness of method, 
which, with the weight of his arguments, 
proved him an over-match for his antago- 
nists.” 

A writer in an early periodical of the last 


|century, (“Cato’s Letters, or Essays on Lib- 


erty, Civil and Religious,” 1720,) observes, 
“1 am not ashamed to own that [ have, with 
great pleasure, read over ‘ Barclay’s Apology 
for Quakerism :’ and do really think it to be 
the most masterly, charitable, and reasonable 
system that I have ever seen. It solves the 
numerous difficulties raised by other sects, 
and by turns thrown at one another ; it shows 
all parts of Scripture to be uniform and con- 
sistent. If we allow Barclay those operations 
of the Spirit, which the Quakers [testify of ;] 
and which, he says, every man in the world 
has and may feel if he watches its motions, 
and does not suppress them ; then, | think, all 
the janglings, vain questions, numerous super- 
stitions, and various oppressions, which have 
plagued the world from the beginning, would 
cease and be at an end.” 

la a recent work, entitled “ A Retrospect of 
Religious life in England,” by L. ‘Tayler, it is 
observed of Quakerism, that *‘ it went back to 
the primitive fountain of religious conviction, 
and involved elements of the deepest spiritual 


Quakerism inconsiderable, as the principles of} truth, fitted to attract minds of a pure and 
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elevated order. Its extreme simplicity readily 
adapted it to avery high mental refinement. 
Some men of this stamp embraced its tenets 
in the latter half of the seventeenth century. 
The sanguine and benevolent Penn, trained in 
University learning, with the most alluring 
prospects of worldly advancement before him, 
preferred poverty and expulsion from his fa- 
ther’s house, to renouncing that life of Chris- 
tian simplicity, which his conscience told him 
was that life of heaven and of God; and in 
the learned and accomplished Barclay, Qua- 
kerism found an advocate whose calm and 
luminous exposition of its doctrines is in beau- 
tiful contrast with the scholastic subtlety and 
dogmatism which too generally mark confes- 
sions of faith. Barclay has compassed a wide 
circle of religious belief, and sounded various 
depths of spiritual experience. * * * In lan- 
guage exquisitely pure and graceful, discover- 
ing a polished and highly-cultivated mind, he 
condemns the vanities of human rhetoric, and 
pleads for a simple reliance on the impulse of 
the Spirit ; he employs the treasures of learn- 
ing to demonstrate its own worthlessness ; and 
confutes the scholastic divinity by the syllo- 
gistic method.” 

The French Encyclopedia, published in 
the reign of Louis XLV , speaking of the reli- 
gion promulgated to the world by George 
Fox, says,— It is the only system of religion 
ever published that is consistent throughout 
with itself and with Scripture, and reconciles 
seemingly contradictory passages of Scripture 
with each other; and though it was first pub- 
lished at a time when religious controversy 
ran very high in Europe, it was never an- 
swered in a manner to weaken the force of 
any of its arguments.” 

What a testimony from that profoundly 
learned work ! 

Watson, in his “ Annals of Philadelphia,” 
relates that “ Anthony Benezet, the famous 
American philanthropist, hearing of a Parson 
Peters, who was known to be averse to the 
doctrines of the Friends, presented him with a 
copy of ‘Barclay’s Apology’ for perusal. It 


broke down some of his aversions, and in a| 


subsequent letter of acknowledgment to An- 
thony Benezet, he wrote thus :— 


‘Long had I censured with contemptuous rage, 

And scorned your tenets with the foolish age, 

Thought uothing could appear in your defence 

T.ll Barclay shone with all the rays of sense. 

His works, at least, shall make me moderate prove, 

‘To those who practise what he teaches—love. 

With the censorious world no more I'll sin, 

In scouting those who own the light within; 

If they can see with Barclay’s piercing eyes, 

The world may think them fools, but I shall think them 
wise,’” 


To the foregoing testimonies may be added 
the opinion of a learned American, William 
Livingston, the first governor of New Jersey, 
under the federal constitution, educated at 
Yale College, in New Haven, bred a Presby- 
terian, and a great lawyer. He said, at a 
meeting of men of letters, in New York, to 
discuss questions of literature and religion,— 
“That of all the schemes of religion he had 
ever read, that which was explained in ‘ Bar- 


clay’s Apology,’ was the one he could most 
readily set his seal to.” 


, 
The discipline or mode of church govern- 
ment adopted by the Quakers, being as much 
defamed as their religious opinions, was ably 
vindicand by Barclay in a work entitled 
**'The Anarchy of the Ranters and other Lib- 
ertines ;” wherein he contrasts the internal 
government of the Quakers with the anarchy 
of the Ranters and the hierarchy of the Ro- 
manists, justifying the discipline of the Socie- 
ty, defending its members on the one hand 
“from those who accuse them of confusion 
and disorder,’ and on the other hand, * from 
such as charge them with tyranny and op- 
pression.” This work was very favourably 
received, and is well worthy of perusal, It 
has passed through several editions, one of 
the impressions bearing the title of * A Trea- 

tise on Christian Discipline.” 


(To be coutiued.) 


ing towards the land of their forefathers, 
When we reflect upon the constant emigration 
from Ireland, and the smallness of that drain 
from the millions of its inhabitants, while they 
come here by hundreds of thousands, annu. 
ally, a very great increase of tonnage will be 
needed to sail for Africa, before any material 
effect can be produced on the great mass in 
a! country, who have sprung from that 
and, 




















“Thomas A. Pinckney, a coloured minister of the 
Episcopal Church, goes out, and E. G. Jones, the Pre. 
sident of an association of coloured people in New 
York city, who goes for the purpose of examination 
and observation, and whose report, if favourable, will 
he followed by the emigrati n of a large body of the 
coloured people of that city. One of the emigrants 
from Virginia is also an intelligent slave, sent out by 
his mistress, for the purpose of reporting tu her the 
condition and prospects of the country, and whose 
favourable report will influence her to manumit filty 
slaves, and provide for their emigration at her own ex. 
pense to Liberia. The attention of the coloured peo. 
ple is turning favourably towards emigration, and the 





For “The Friend.” 





SLAVERY MATTERS, 


Out of the seventy-four thousand free col- 
oured people in the State of Maryland, the 
account of the late departure of a ship from 
Baltimore, states that twenty-four only sailed 
for Liberia. The greatest benefit that we can 
anticipate arising from the new settlement on 
the African shore, is the diffusion of correct 
views on the rights and destinies of human 
beings, and the aid which may be given to the 
arrest of the slave trade, by the introduction 
of a lawful commerce in the products of the 
country. 


“ Departure of Emigrants for Liberia.—The ship 
Ralph Ross sailed from this port on Saturday, under 
the auspices of the American Colonization Society, 
with a large and respectable body of emigrants for 
Liberia, whose preparations for departure we have 
heretofore spoken of. ‘Their embarkation was as usual 
a scene of much interest, a large number of their 
friends and others being in attendance to witness their 
departure, and bid them farewell, and the occasion 


| also being improved by appropriate religious services. 


The emigrants who leave here are ninety-five in num. 
ber, twenty-four of whom are from Maryland, twenty- 
two from Missouri, twenty-three from New Jersey, 
and the remainder trom Philadelphia and other local- 
ities. ‘The ship will touch at Norfolk, where she will 
be joined by another large body of emigrants, making 
the entire number which will go out in her, well on 
to two hundred. Of those who will join the expedi- 
tion at Norfolk, a very large proportion are manumit- 
ted slaves from different parts of Virginia. 

“I'he emigrants are generally of the most respect- 
able class, intelligent, healthy, and likely to become 
valuable citizens of the infant Republic. They are 


well provided with all necessary articles in the way of 


outfit, and take with them a quantity of agricultural 
implements and tools, which will be of use to them in 
their new home. The vessel is arranged for their 
comfort, and their safe and speedy arrival out may be 
reasonably anticipated. 

“ Bishop Bayne, missionary bishop of the Episcopal 
Church in Africa, returns in the vessel to the field of 
his labours, with the means of adding much useful. 
ness. He is accompanicd by several other missiona- 
ries. Several coloured men also going in the vessel 
for the purpose of examining into the condition of the 
country, and of reporting to those who sent them, and 
who contemplate emigrating thither. The barque 
Liberia Packet, which it is understood will sail from 
here early in the Fall, it is expected will also take a 
numerous body of emigrants.”— Balt. American. 


Another paper gives this additional informa- 
tion ; all which would indicate that but a small 
number of the descendants of Africa are look- 

























Legislature of Maryland is endeavouring to encourage 
it, A bill has passed the Houses of Delegates of that 
State, to continue for six years longer, th: State a 
propriation of $10,000 annually tu the Maryland Colo. 
nization Scclety.”"—Ledger. 


Canada, it would appear, is the receptacle 


of a far greater number of slaves from the 
States per annum, than Liberia, if the report 
of the Toronto Anti-Slavery Society is a reli- 
able one. 


It states : 


“The report of the Toronto (Canada) Anti-Slavery 


Society, just published, puts the number of fugitive 
slaves who have entered Canada during the last two 
years, at between five and six thousand. 
number of coloured persons in Canada is estimated at 
thirty thousand.” 


The whole 


Thanks to our neighbours for an asylum, 


to which the slave cag flee and find protection, 


It is evident that the thirst for gold, over- 


powers all the compunctions that may be felt 
at the wrongs and cruelties which the slave 
trade inflicts, 
was fitted out in a free State, and though the 
attention of the authorities was directed to it, 
nothing was done, 


The brig Hanover, it is said, 


“ The Slave Trade.—A correspondent writing from 


Matanzas, under date of the 22nd ult., says that the 
American brig Hanover, landed eight hundred slaves 
on the island a short time before, having been brought 
from the coast of Africa. 
out in the port of New York, for the slave trade, and 
the attention of the authorities was called to the fact 
at the time, but no notice was taken of it. 
respondent writes that * the recent enormous importa- 
tions introduced by a company of Catalans, at Matan- 


The Hanover was fitted 
The cor. 


zas, and by others of Havana, have caused consider- 
able indignation amongst the enlightened Creole po- 
pulation, who foresee, sooner or later, the danger 
which may accrue from the cupidity of these Catalan 
Spaniards, whose only end being gain, care not for the 
future prosperity of Cuba. All the expeditions to the 
cvast of Africa are sent out by Spaniards {rom the 
mother country, but principally by Catalans, ‘The 
Hanover not having obtained a Spanish register, is 
supposed to be sailing between the coast of Alrica and 
this island under the American flag.’ 

“There cannot be much watchfulness, it strikes us, 
on the part of our naval officers stationed in that quar- 
ter. That a vessel should be suffered to land eight 
hundred slaves, or any number, on any of the West 
India islands, argues a culpable slumbcring at the 
post by those whose duty it is to prevent it."—D. 
News. 


The enactment of the Fugitive Slave Law, 
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as it was anticipated by the friends of the 
blacks, has given quite a revival to kidnapping 
free people, and to the efforts of slave dealers 
to catch those who are reputed to be fugitives. 
Robberies have become common since the 
Mexican war, and where human beings are 
held as goods and chattels, some who see no 
evil in slavery, may think it equally proper to 
steal a Woman as any other creature. 


“ Kidnapping.—A man named Bosley, was taken to 
Baltimore jail, on Wednesday night, charged with en- 
ticing away a negro girl, aged 17, belonging to Josh- 
ua March, of Baltimore county. He promised to take 
her to Pennsylvania and marry her, but it is supposed 
he intended tu take her South and sell her. He is 


about 35 years old, and says he is a deserter from the 
British army in Canada.” 


There could be nothing more natural than 
for a man to encourage his wife to assume— 
what her Creator designed she should enjoy— 
the right of freedom. To those who have 
grown up regarding slavery as a sin, the fol- 
lowing case will appear as it really is, a mon- 
strous perversion of the rule, to do to others 
as we would they should do to us. 


“Robert Fisher, a free negro, convicted by Anne 
Arundel county (Md.) Circuit Court, for enticing his 
wife, a slave, to run away, has been sentenced to the 
penitentiary for two years and six mouths.” 

“ Arrest of an Abolitionist.—Charles Terry, said to 
be a citizen of Vermont, has been arrested at Jones- 


ville, Va., charged with advising several slaves to ab- 
scond.” 


We cannot approve of persons advising the 
slaves to abscond from their masters; they 
should be left to their own decision in the mat- 
ter. Whether Charles Terry did give the ad- 
vice does not appear. Among slaveholders, 
but little conversation with their slaves might 
be construed to have that object in view, with- 
out just foundation. 





For “The Friend.” 
Home Reformation Needed, 


Whilst many of the members of our reli- 
gious Society are disregarding the testimonies 
which we have been called by the great Chris. 
tion Lawgiver to uphold in the world, it was 
cheering to find from the interesting letter on 
simplicity of dress, recently inserted in “ The 
Friend,” that others, who are enlightened to 
see into the spiritual nature of vital religion, 
feel conscientiously impelled to enforce its re- 
quisitions, as far as they have been made 
known to them, Our Saviour told the high 
professors, that ‘* Many shall come from the 
east and the west, and shall sit down with 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the king- 
dom of heaven, but the children of the king- 
dom shall be cast out into outer darkness,” 
lhis goes to show, that those to whom great 
advantages have been offered, may be finally 
rejected, if they disregard the mercies of God ; 
and others who have not been so highly 
favoured, like being afar off, shall be brought 
nigh, and take the crowns from their heads, 
The degeneracy that exists among Christians 
18 Not confined to our religious Society. Many 
of the first members of other denominations, 
Were men who had been convinced of the need 























But many 


term them, or 


religion of a meek and lowly Saviour, These 


signs of the times produce mournful sensations 


in hearts ** set on things above,” let them be 
in what society they may. As the love of the 
world increases, the love of God and of the 
regenerating religion of the cross waxes cold, 
and we see that iniquity abounds,—theatres 
and other sources of corrupting amusement, 
with crimes of every die, are greatly on the 
increase in this land. And who are the sup- 
porters of this vice and impurity, but members, 
perhaps some of all the different societies who 
profess the name of Christ? 

It is a relief from the depressing influences 
of this appalling state of christendom, that 
there are here and there individuals who, 
through that faith which is of the operation 
and testimony of the Holy Spirit in the heart, 
are stemming the torrent of iniquity, by lives 
of watchfulness unto prayer, being sober, 
grave, temperate in their lawful attachments 
and pursuits, and fulfilling their duties towards 
their fellow men, by warning and encouraging 
them against temptation, and to be diligent in 
the work of their own salvation. But while 
there are such devoted ones in the different 
religious societies, and the interests of others 
have also been latterly awakened in the his- 
tory and principles of the early Quakers, 
how affecting it is to be compelled to acknow- 
ledge the degeneracy which has overtaken 
hundreds within our own pale, Not those 
only who have nothing of the exterior marks 
of the Friend, but many of plain attire, and 
plain address when among their fellow pro- 
fessors, in whom the spirit of pride and self- 
importance prevails, and in some a fondness 
for grand houses, fashionable furniture, gay 
society, and a luxurious mode of living. These 
are like the foolish woman, professing to build 
with one hand, while they pull down with the 
other, Some manifest a temporizing disposi- 
tion in managing the affairs of the church, 
prejudicial to vital religion, and the upright 
maintenance of the testimonies we are called 
to support. We have heard of members hav- 
ing musical instruments in their houses, and 
who have their children taught music, without 
such a dereliction of primitive Quakerism call- 















of a pure relig’on, and they sought afier greater ing forth reproof, or exciting evident concern 
degrees of it, than was found in the Rom-| in the officers of the meeting. 

ish or the Episcopal Church, Although they 
did not see the inconsistency of all the cere-| support of the Redeemer’s cause, we must look 
monies of those hierarchies with pure Christi-| at the marks of degeneracy from the “ inward 
anity, yet many of them possessed a humility | life of righteousness” which may be found at 
and simplicity, and a fervency of spirit, that 
indicated a partial movement out of the wil- 
derness state, in which the grand apostacy 
had involved the visible church. 
of their successors have not that zeal and love, 
which the founders of those societies appeared 
to have, and are “heaping to themselves 
teachers, having itching ears,” overlooking the 
Grace of God, the teacher placed in the heart, 
and among other departures, are building 
sumptuous churches as they 
making ornamental additions to the old build- 
ings where their predecessors worshipped, 
which indicates that pride and the love of 
worldly grandeur, have taken the place of the 
simplicity and self-denial, which characterized 
their forefathers, and which belong to the 


If we wish the Society to flourish in the 


home, and of departure in various respects 
from the upright support of the Christian 
character, and labour for their removal. 


The religious and circumspect education of 


the children is much neglected in some places ; 
their parents or guardians being absorbed by 
the business-spirit, and money-making, possess 
little concern or qualification to bring them up 
in the fear of the Lord, and a proper acquaint- 
ance with our faith. 
exists, many young people grow up in great 
ignorance of the spirit and principles of Truth, 
and throw off the appearance of Friends. How 
can it be expected there will be in those meet- 


Where this neglect 


ings a succession of genuine, consistent 


Friends, where the children are brought up 


under these unfavourable circumstances, and 
in addition to which are placed in the schools 
of other professors, or those taught by mem- 
bers who disregard our “ plain way of living,” 
and thereby lead them to despise the simplicity 
and self-denial of the cross, Is there not rea- 
son to believe that the Society will run out, 
where such nominal members have the rule, 
and are looked to for example—that the young 
people will lose all respect for it, however 
easy such may try to make their path? and 
are they not steadily leaving the Society in 
places where they find little of the substance 
of religion to bind them to it? The degener- 
acy is going on in many parts with a steady 
pace, and unless home reformation, under the 
Divine blessing, arrests its course, there is 
reason to fear that in some meetings, few 
traces of the humility, and the life and power 
of the Gospel, will be found. If a home con- 
ference could be rightly held by each Monthly 
Meeting, to inspect the condition of its own 
members, and were it gone into earnestly, and 
with a sincere desire to see in the light of the 
Lord wherein we have departed from the liv- 
ing God, and to return to the love and obedi- 
ence of Christ, we might hope for thé restora- 
tion of peace and harmony, and the dawning 
of a better day. 

Joseph Pike mentions in his journal, that in 
the year 1692, “ William Edmundson with 
other faithful elders, had a deep concern and 
travail of soul, for a general reformation in 
many things, that were amiss amongst 
Friends; not only relating to disorderly con- 
versation, but also to the incumbrance of the 
world, and too eager pursuing it; likewise as 
to the superfluity of apparel, and household 
furniture, with other things that were fast 
creeping upon us.” “The Lord brought a 
zealous concern upon many Friends, both 
elder and younger, throughout the nation, to 


join heartily in endeavouring for a reforma- 


tion.” This righteous concern, which had its 
origin in the putting forth of the Shepherd of 
Israel, resulted in the Half Year’s Meeting 
recommending “ that every Province Meeting 
should appoint clean-handed and faithful 
Friends, who had a true concern for a refor- 
mation in those things, to inspect, and visit 
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Gospel.’ Not being well, he remained at, 
Darlington, and being at the meeting held) 


every particular meeting, family and person, 
to advise and admonish Friends to a compli- 
ance with the minutes which had gone forth” 
from the Half Year’s Meeting. Before the 
committee set out, they had a serious investi- 
gation into their individual condition and mode 
of living ; “ and in a tender, brotherly manner, 
every one of us,” he says, “ freely submitted 
ourselves to one another, how far each stood 
clear as to life and conversation, and other 
matters; as also whether we ourselves had 
complied with the rules of the Society ; for in 
our conference together, we told one another 
that if we were not good examples ourselves, 
we were not fit to advise others; and in our 
discourse we were very plain and free with 
each other in the love of God.” As a proof 
they were rightly sent forth and anointed for 
the work, he says, “ And indeed we had very 
melting seasons in many places; all which 
greatly strengthened and confirmed us in our 
service and labour of love.” ‘So that there 
was a pretty thorough reformation in this city, 
as to things that appeared contrary to Truth, 
and the rules of the Society.” 

Two things are striking in relation to those 
home conferences and _ investigations,—the 
Half Year’s Meeting gave the important advice 
to the Province Meetings, that they should 
appoint “ clean-handed, faithful Friends, who 
had a true concern for a reformation,”—and 
their sincerity was such, that when they came 
together, they said to one another, “ Jf we are 
not good examples ourselves, we are not fit to 
advise others,” This was the spirit which ac- 
tuated those upright single-hearted men, and 
the fruits of their love to God and to one an- 
other, was the reformation that followed those 
‘‘ melting seasons,” as they kept to the guid- 
ance of the Lord’s Spirit in their labours. 
Then they could say, ‘We were changed 
men ourselves, before we went about to change 
others ;” and if true “ peace and harmony” 
are restored, we must come back to the prin- 
ciples and spirit of primitive Christianity, sub- 
mitting to which, would do more to bind us 
together in love, than denunciatory addresses, 
or travelling conferences to regulate the affairs 
of others. 


the meeting ended with solid weight. 
necessary to take some rest to the body, I 
staid over First-day meetings. That in the 
morning was a relieving time to me, in preach- 
ing the Gospel,—and under the baptismal in- 
fluence many hearts were tendered. The 
afternoon I was silent. On Second-day, the 
9th, I rode 22 miles, facing as hard a storm 
of snow, hail and rain, almost as ever I was 
out in for so long [a time]. I lodged at the 
widow Dorothy Richardson’s, at Ayton, and 
considering [the weather], was better than | 
could have expected.” 

On Third-day, he was at the meeting at 
Ayton; on Fourth-day, that at Castleton, in 
the limit of which old Luke Cock once lived. 
He went that afternoon to Gisborough, to the 
house of William Connings, where he slept. 
Of this Friend he says, ** He met me at Ayton 
Meeting, and bore me company to Castleton, 
and to his house. In his family I was com- 
forted, and believe [the feeling] was mutual, 
On Fifth-day, I was at their meeting. There 
are but 13 members, and one of them is so 
small as to be in the cradle. ‘They not only 
appear like Friends, but are so. We hada 
good meeting,—and another solid opportunity 
in the evening in William’s parlour, On 
Sixth-day, rode 14 miles to Norton. In the 
ride 1 was taken with a pain in my breast, so 
that I could scarcely bear the [motion] of my 
horse. I was better by morning. On Sev- 
enth-day, I was at Norton meeting, [where 
there were] four men, two women, and two 
children. On First-day, the 15th, was at 
Stockton meeting, in the fore and afternoon. 
Silent in them. I called to see Rebecca Ste- 
phenson, widow of John Stephenson, who had 
once been in America on a religious visit. 
The evening before | had had an opportunity 
with an aged Friend who did not get out to 
meeting, and a few others. It was satisfac- 
tory.” 

He mentions that the people were much 
disappointed at his silence at Stockton, in the 
public meetings. 

On Second-day, he was at a meeting at 
Yarm ; he notes, “A dark sort of a place, [1] 
had but little to say amongst them, either in 
meeting or in conversation, On Third-day, 
was at the Monthly Meeting at Stockton, held 
in that place. My way opened in an exten- 
sive line of preaching, in a searching and 
awakening manner,—as well as encouraging 
to the right-minded, [There were] some very 
trying cases amongst them. I was much ex- 
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WILLIAM JACKSON, 


(Continuation of Thomas Scattergood and his Times.) 
(Continued from page 341.) 


On the first day of the year 1804, William 
Jackson attended the meeting at Thirsk, where- 
in he had an opening to service, which was to 
the encouragement of some present, and for 
the warning of others. On Second-day, the 
2nd of the First month, he was at the Select 
Meeting for the county of Durham, held at/ercised in the transacting the discipline of the 
Darlington. -The next day the Quarterly!church, We sat till half-past two, then ad- 
Meeting was held in the same place, commenc- | journed to six in the evening, to allow a com- 
ing at ten o'clock in the morning, and not| mittee of the Quarterly Meeting appointed to 
closing until four in the afternoon. He says, | assist them, an opportunity of entering into the 
“This was an exercising meeting.” Of the|merits of a case. I attended with them at 
meeting for worship and discipline, he says, | their own and meeting’s desire, feeling an en- 
“‘{n both I had considerable to say, but not in| gagement of mind thereto. We met at the 
the enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in| house appointed, and went through the busi- 
plainnessof speech. It scemed like abouring|ness. Much labour was bestowed, and I hope 
in the Gospel, if it was not preaching the] it will have some good effect, if the dissenters 


there on Fifih-day, he says, “ A pretty many) ing, I had a public meeting at Norton, which 
neighbouring people came in. I was consid-|was quiet and comfortable. 
erably opened in testimony amongst them, and| peaceful and easy. Though I was not led 


It being|into extensive communication to them, yet it 



























should not be reclaimed. I was mach spent 
with this day’s work. On Fourth-day even. 


My mind was 


was plain and clear, as well as informing to 
some, perhaps many, who were there. On 
Fifth-day, attended the week-day meeting at 
Stockton. This I believe, was a strengthening 
and encouraging opportunity to some tried, 
proved minds present. Rode 17 miles towards 
Durham. My friend Isaac Stephens and wife 
accompanied me, taking their chaise. I rode 
with his wife [in the chaise]; it was a great 
relief to my weakly and impaired constitution, 
Sixth-day, was at Durham meeting,—a poor 
place,—very few who profess with us, and 
they have little of the substance, and as little 
of the form. I rode to Sunderland,—slept at 
Solomon Chapman’s, and rested on Seventh- 
day. On First-day, the 22nd, attended their 
two meetings ; in the last was silent. The two 
last towns, were dark places to me ;—the 
multitude of priests and the bishop, with the 
military host, seemed to darken the very air. 
On Second-day, was at Sunderland, at the 
Monthly Meeting ; on Third-day, had an ap- 
pointed meeting there. ‘These were strength- 
ening, comfortable meetings. I lodged at 
Henry Taylor’s, and then rode to New Castle 
upon Tyne, Slept at Hadwin Bragg’s [house], 
—on Fourth-day, was at their week-day meet- 
ing,—on Fifth-day, at Bambridge,—on Sixth- 
day, at Wenhousehill,—on Seventh-day, rode 
to Allandale. On First-day, the 29th, was at 
their meeting, to which a considerable number 
of the town’s people came. In the evening 
had a meeting for the members, which was, I 
hope, to profit. Condescending Goodness was 
near. On Second-day, rode to Alstone, more 
than 13 miles, and had a meeting at six 
o'clock. It was intended for Friends, but the 
town’s people crowded in and filled the house, 
I had one appointed at ten o’clock the next 
day. ‘These meetings were solid, favoured 
opportunities. Rode to Cornwood, and slept 
at Thomas Wigham’s. On Fourth-day, at- 
tended their week-day meeting. Here also 
some of the neighbours got to hear of it, and 
told others, and a considerable number came. 
At six o’clock the same evening, had an ap- 
pointed meeting, to which many more of the 
neighbours came. ‘Truth rose, and its testi- 
mony went forth in the demonstration of 
itself; and it was a solid, and | hope a profit- 
able opportunity. It ended in prayer and 
thanksgiving by Thomas Wigham. On Fifth 
day, rode to Joseph Watson's, at Allandale. 
In the evening, had a very comfortable oppor- 
tunity with him, and his children, and aged 
mother-in-law, Rachel Wigham, the mother 
of John and Thomas Wigham. She is 81 
years of age,—is a living minister, and re- 
tains her faculties. She is bright in her gift. 
What a favour it is, and what encouragement 
it affords! On Sixth-day, rode to Joseph 
Watson’s, at Wenhousehill, and had an evening 
meeting with his family, and some of the neigh- 
bours not members of our Society. It was a 
solid opportunity ; utterance was afforded to 
set the way of life and salvation before them. 
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Church, and upon our beloved country for its | 
sake, For we are instructed by the highest 
authority to believe that the members of the 
Church, if standing in their proper allotments, 
“ are the salt of the earth.” 

But if the proposed review should result in 
the conviction, that the Church in the present 
day has, in some degree, fallen below the 
Society of Friends, held in the city of New standing of its bright original ; and that prac- 
York, in the Sixth month, 1852. to the Pro-\ ies at variance with the principles of justice 
fessors of Christianity in ‘the United States,\®"4 mercy are tolerated in it ; then is there not 
on the subject of Slavery. ’| cause that it should be earnestly engaged to 


return to its first love, and to do its first 
The religious Society of Friends is known| works? 

to the community as a people entertaining a} We are aware of the sensitive state of feel- 

conscientious conviction of the incompatibility | ing respecting the subject of slavery. It is 

of Slavery with the spirit and precepts of the | our desire not to arouse angry discussion, nor 

Gospel; and under this conviction, they have 


to array one section of our country in hostile 
at different times appeared before the public, | feeling against another. But in all soberness 
in advocacy of the cause of liberty as the in- 


we would treat the subject as a question of 
alienable right of all men. right, and as in the presence of Him who is 
We feel engaged once more to invite the 


to be our judge, and who has solemnly fore- 
attention of our fellow-citizens, professors of 


warned us, that he will regard the withholding 
the benign religion of Jesus Christ, whose office | of deeds of mercy from even the lowest of our 
it was prophetically declared should be, ‘to 


fellow beings, as being withheld from himself. 
bind up the broken-hearted, to proclaim liber-|‘* Verily I say unto you, inasmuch as ye did 
ty to the captives, and the opening of the] it not to one of the least of these, ye did it not 
prison to them that are bound,” to a serious 


to me.” 
consideration of this subject. It will readily be admitted, that all who 
There can be no doubt that the church of| take upon them the name of Christ are called 
Christ is designed to occupy a very elevated | to “ depart from iniquity,”—and that the de- 
position as relates to purity and uprightness, | claration, ‘* Righteousness exalteth a nation, 
and to exert through its teaching and example 


but sin is a reproach to any people,” is lan- 
a purifying influence in the world; that the| guage full of truth, The Deity is represented 
members of it should be distinguished by a 


in the Holy Scriptures, as a Being infinite in 
scrupulous observance of the moral and social 


power and wisdom, and perfect in justice, 
duties, agreeably to the language of prophecy,| mercy, and love. The nature of man, his 
—‘‘ He hath showed thee, O man, what is 


relation and responsibility to his Creator, and 
good ; and what doth the Lord require of thee,| his duties to his fellow creatures, are also 
but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to 


clearly defined therein. We are told that 
walk humbly with thy God?” 


man was made in the image of God; that 
Our holy Redeemer, in his public ministra-| although finite in knowledge, and limited in 
tions while on the earth, was engaged impres- 


power, he is called to imitate the Divine attri- 
sively to set before his followers the high 


butes in deeds of justice and mercy, and in 
position in which they were to stand, and the 


works of love; that though the image of his 
weight of responsibility that would rest upon| Creator has been lost by transgression, it may 
them. ‘“ Ye are the light of the world,” said 


be restored through faith in our Lord Jesus 
he. ‘A city that is set on a hill, cannot be| Christ, and by obedience to his precepts. 
hid. Neither do men light a candle, and put} Of the precepts uttered by Him the follow- 
it under a bushel, but on a candlestick; and| ing has been distinguished by the appellation 
it giveth light unto all that are in the house. 


of “the golden rule.” ‘Therefore all things 
Let your light so shine before men, that they| whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
may see your good works, and glorify your| you, do ye even so to them, for this is the law 
Father which is in heaven.” and the prophets.” 

It becomes then a very interesting inquiry,| Now, if we compare the practice of enslav- 
whether the Christian Church in the present| ing our fellow-men, with this rule, and try it k 
day, does indeed stand in that elevated posi-| by this test, it is evident that the unhesitating | consists of Alge. The number of species of 
tion, which is represented by the figure of “a| verdict of conscience must be against it. If| marine plants which are not Algg proper is 
city that is set on a hill?” “Whether the light| brought to bear. upon ourselves and our pos-|extremely small. These on the American 
which it diffuses is of that pure and holy cha-| terity, we should certainly regard it as the| coast are limited to less than half a dozen, 
racter, that will induce others to glorify our| greatest possible calamity—an act of oppres-|only one of which, the common Eel Grass 
“‘ Father which is in heaven?” sion too heavy to be borne. And if we judge| (Zostera marina), is extensively dispersed. 

If such an inquiry, scrupulously conducted, | thus in our own case, by what rule as Chris-| “All other marine plants are referable to 
can leave on our minds the impression that| tians, should we judge in the case of others?| Alge ; the wide-spread sea would therefore be 
the members of the Christian Church are in| We are warned in the sacred Scriptures,| nearly destitute of vegetable life, were it not 
such a state that it may be truly said of them, | against allowing our judgment to be warped] for their existence, Almost every shore— 
in the language of the Apostle, that they | by considerations of self-interest, or popularity, | where shifting sands do not forbid their growth 
“walk as children of light, proving what is|‘ Thou shalt not follow a multitude to do evil, |—is now clothed with a varied band of Alge 
acceptable unto the Lord, and have no fellow-| neither shalt thou speak in a cause to decline | of the larger kinds ; and microscopic species 
ship with the unfruitful works of darkness,” | after many to wrest judgment,” of these vegetables (Dialamacee) teem in 
then may we be comforted in the hope, that} ‘That all mankind are the descendants of a | countless myriads at depths of the ocean as 
the blessing of the Lord will rest upon the|common ancestor; that God “hath made of’ great us the plummet has yet sounded, and 





The next] morniog had another opportunity 
with Joseph Watson,] his wife and children, 
to good satisfaction.” 


(To be coutioued.) 





one blood all nations of men for to dwell on 
all the face of the earth ;” and that He is no 
respecter of persons; are truths prominently 
set forth in Holy Writ: and they appear to 
have been fully recognized in the Declaration 
on which our form of government claims to be 
based,—that all men are created equal ; that 
they are endowed with certain inalienable 
rights ; and that among these are, life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, Happy, indeed, 
would it have been for our beloved country, 
had these immutable principles been fully car- 
ried into practice. It appears strikingly in- 
consistent, that our free form of government 
and its liberal institutions should be linked 
with slavery; and there is the plainest evi- 
dence that they do not harmonize. If we 
trace to their source, the dissensions which 
have disturbed the tranquillity of our govern- 
ment, and even threatened its dissolution, it 
will be obvious to all that slavery has been a 
fruitful source of those troubles. 

Amongst the measures latterly adopted, to 
allay the excitement and remove the discon- 
tent existing in some portions of our country, 
was the enactment of the stringent law for the 
recovery of those who escape from bondage. 
The execution of this law has been attended 
with circumstances, from the contemplation of 
which humanity shrinks :—yet the discontent 
has not been allayed. But, we would seri- 
ously ask, has not an additional weight of 
accountability, in the sight of our Omnipotent 
Judge, been incurred ? 


(Conclusion next week.) 
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ADDRESS ON SLAVERY. 
Address of the Yearly Meeting of the religious 
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For “ ‘The Friend.” 
Marine Alge.—Common Sea Weed. 


We extract from the first part of “ Contri- 
butions to a History of the Marine Alge of 
North America, by William Henry Harvey, 
M. D.,” the following interesting description of 
the useful purpose the “ Alge” fulfill in the 
household of nature. 


“The part committed to the Alge in the 
household of nature, though humble when we 
regard them as the lowest organic members 
in that great family, is not only highly import- 
ant to the general welfare of the organic 
world; but, indeed, indispensable. This we 
shall at once admit, when we reflect on the 
vast preponderance of the ocean over the land 
on the surface of the earth, and bear in mind 
that almost the whole submarine vegetation 
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where no other vegetable life exists. It is 
not, therefore, speaking too broadly to say 
that the sea, in every climate and at all known 
depths, is tenanted by these vegetables under 
one phase or other. 

“The sea, too, teems with animal life,— 
that ‘ great and wide sea, wherein are things 
creeping innumerable, both small and great 
beasts,’ affords scope to hordes of animals, 
from the ‘ Leviathan’ whale to the microscopic 
polype, transparent as the water in which he 
swims, and only seen by the light of the phos- 
phoric gleam which he emits. Now this exu- 
berant animal creation could not be maintained 
without a vegetable substructure. It is one of 
the laws of nature that animals shall feed on 
organized matter, and vegetables on unorgan- 
ized. For the support of animal life, there- 
fore, we require vegetables to change the 
mineral constituents of the surrounding media 
into suitable nutriment. 

“‘In the sea this office of vegetation is al- 
most exclusively committed to the Alge, and 
we may judge of the completeness with which 
they execute their mission by the fecundity of 
the animal world which depends upon them. 
Not that I would assert that all, or nearly all, 
the marine animals are directly dependent on 
the Alge for their food ; for the reverse is no- 
toriously the case. But in every class we 
find species which derive the whole or part of 
their nourishment from the Alge, and there 
are myriads of the lower in organization 
which do depend upon them altogether. 

“* Among the higher orders of Algz feeders 
I may mention the turtles, whose green fat, 
so prized by aldermanic palate, may possibly 
be coloured by the unctuous green juices of 
the Caulerp@ on which they browse. But with- 
out further notice of those that directly depend 
on the Alge, it is manifest that all must ulti- 
mately, though indirectly, depend on whatever 
agency in the first instance seizes on inorganic 
matter, and converts it into living substance 
suitable to enter into the composition of ani- 
mal nerve and muscle. And this agency is 
assuredly the office of the vegetable kingdom, 
here confined in the main to Algew; we thus 
sufficiently establish our position that the 
Alge are indispensable to the continuance of 
organic life in the sea. 

““As being the first vegetables that prey 
upon dead matter, and as affording directly or 
indirectly a pasture to all water animals, the 
Alge are entitled to notice. Yet this is but 
one half of the task committed to them. 
Equally important is the influence which their 
growth exerts on the water and on the air. 
‘The well known fact that plants, whilst they 
fix carbon in an organized form in extending 
their bodies by the growth of cells, exhale 
oxygen gas in a free state, is true of the Alge 
as of other vegetables. By this action they 
tend to keep pure the water in which they 
vegetate, and yield also a considerable portion 
of oxygen gas to the atmosphere. I have 
already stated that whenever land becomes 
flooded, or wherever an extensive surface of 
shallow water—whether fresh or salt—is ex- 
posed to the air, Conferve and allied Alge 
quickly multiply. Every pool, every stag- 
nant ditch is soon filled with their green silken 





threads. These threads cannot grow without 
emitting oxygen. If you examine such a pool 
on a sunny day, you may trace the bead of 
oxygen on the submerged threads, or see the 
gas collect in bubbles where the threads pre- 
sent a dense mass. It is continually passing 
off into the air while the Conferve vegetate, 
and this vegetation usually continues vigorous, 
one species succeeding another as it dies out, 
as long as the pool remains, And when, on 
the drying up of the land, the Conferve die, 
their bodies, which are scarcely more than 
membranous skins filled with fluid, shrivel up, 
and are either carried away by the wind or 
form a papery film over the exposed surface 
of the ground. In neither case do they breed 
noxious airs by their decomposition. All their 
life long they have conferred a positive benefit 
on the atmosphere, and at their death they at 
least do no injury. The amount of benefit 
derived from each individual is indeed minute, 
but the aggregate is vast when we take into 
account the many extensive surfaces of water 
dispersed over the world, which are thus kept 
pure and made subservient to a healthy state 
of the atmosphere, It is not only vast, but it 
is worthy of Him who has appointed to even 
the meanest of His creatures something to do 
for the good of His creation.” 
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From Sillirnan's Journal. 
Slide on Mount Lafayette. 


Description of a Slide on Mount Lafayette, 
at Franconia, New Hampshire. By Ep- 
warp Hircucock, 


In August, 1851, in company with S. C. 
Carter, Esq., of Amherst, Mass., and Mr. 
Daniel Bliss, of the senior class in Amherst 
College, | visited the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire. We first went to Franconia 
Notch, and from thence we ascended La Fay- 
ette Mountain, which, without attempting 
great accuracy, I made, by the aneroid and 
syphon barometers, 5,164 feet above the 
ocean, It can be ascended only by a very 
wretched footpath, among vast quantities of 
detritus, with most of the surface covered with 
low evergreens, whose thick-set branches 
make it almost impossible to force our way 
through them, if not previously cut out. The 
ascent is about three miles, and the view from 
the summit as grand, for aught I could see, as 
that from Mount Washington, which is about 
2,000 feet higher. 

In our descent from the mountain, I noticed 
a hundred rods to the right of the path, and 
perhaps a thousand feet below’the summit, the 
commencement of a slide; and the large 
amount of rock laid bare at its upper end, in- 
cited a desire to visit the spot. From thence 
the slide took a southerly direction, passing 
down a deep ravine, which, within a mile, 
seemed to approach near to the path by which 
we ascended, and still further down, we 
thought it could not be very distant from the 
Notch House Hotel, from whence we started. 
With great difficulty we clambered over the 
angular blocks, and through the tangled 
bushes, to the head of the slide. Having 


taken courses a little diverse, we lost sight of 


one another ; and it was with great difficulty 
that we at length formed a reunion again, at 
the head of the slide. There we saw a mass 
of naked gneiss rock, many rods wide, mostly 
denuded of soil, and much of it also of several 
layers of the rock, which had slid downwards, 
and were strewn along the sides of the ravine, 
for at least two miles. This naked surface, 
at its upper part, had a slope of about 38°, 
Lower down, however, it was much less, for 
the most part, and at its termination the de- 
scent was slight. A brook commenced quite 
as high I think as the slide, and this increased 
rapidly as we descended, until it became a 
streamlet of considerable size within five or 
six miles. 

But I will first describe some of the unex- 
pected perils we met in our descent, as a cau- 


tion to those who traverse mountainous regions - 


covered with unbroken forests, At first the 
rock in the bed of the slide was so steep and 
smooth that it was with difficulty we worked 
our way downward, And then, if we tried to 
walk along the bank, so irregular and loose 
was the detritus piled up in ridges, and so 
tangled the brush a little beyond, that to get 
along was still more hazardous and difficult. 
We went safely forward, however, till we 
reached that part of the ravine nearest the 
footpath, through which we had ascended. 
But we found ourselves several hundred feet 
below it, and the spruces so thick and matted 
together, that to make our way through them 
seemed a formidable undertaking, and so we 
concluded to follow down the stream till we 
should come to the mouth of a brook, which 
we knew passed the tavern and emptied into 
this ravine. Onward we went, stepping from 
stone to stone in the bottom of the creek, until 
we began to suspect something wrong; and 
my pocket-compass showed me that the ravine 
was turning gradually to the right, so as to 
carry us towards the mountain-range, and 
away from the hotel. The stream was from 
one to two rods wide, and the banks covered 
with trees from eighty to one hundred feet 
high, so that we could see only a short dis- 
tance on either hand. We passed the mouth 
of the brook, which we meant should be our 
guide, without observing it. It was impossible 
over such a road to judge of the distance we 
had travelled, but it seemed very long ; yet we 
did not dare to leave the stream, lest we should 
lose our way in the vast forest. A commenc- 
ing rain towards night made the prospect the 
more gloomy, as we had no means of making 
a fire. 

On we still went, and the stream finally 
was so much enlarged, that we could no longer 
step from stone to stone, along its bed, so that 
we were obliged to get on as we could through 
the brushwood, and among the rocks on the 
shore. At length, turning my eye towards 
the top of a steep hill, that formed the bank, I 
thought I saw through the forest, a single 
stump bearing the marks of an axe, One of 
our number ascended the hill and announced 
a clear field and a farm house in sight, 
Cheered by the discovery we pushed forward, 
and ere long were resting in a farmer's kitch- 
en, before a good fire. We ascertained, on 
inquiry, that we had followed the stream six 
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miles from its source, and had advanced three 
miles beyond the hotel. The farmer’s wagon 
conveyed us thither, in the early part of the 
evening, and though excessively fatigued, 
sleep restored us, so that on the morrow we 
went on our way. 

' But though we met with such unexpected 
difficulties in this case, as geologists we were 
amply repaid for all our anxieties and fatigue. 
It was just such an example as | had long 
wished to find. An enormous mass of detri- 
tus, probably from ten to twenty feet thick, 
and in some places two or three rods wide, 
composed of irregular fragments of all sizes, 
from twenty feet diameter down to sand, had 
been driven forward, over a rocky surface 
two miles long. What now was the effect 
upon the rocky floor? Did it score and 
striate that floor as was done by the drift 
agency, as some suppose would be done by 
the crowding forward of detritus by the power 
of water? I found it was not so. The rock 
in place was smoothed, but not striated; ex- 
cept in a few places, perhaps, in the slightest 
manner. The fundamental rock passed over, 
is gneiss, but it is traversed occasionally by 
veins of granite, and towards the upper part 
by dykes of trap several rods wide. They 
are such rocks, indeed, as in various places 
retain distinct markings of the drift action. | 
conclude, therefore, that the drift agency must 
have been somewhat different from that which 
produced this slide. 

The beds of detritus, produced along this 
slide, are so closely like those of glacier origin, 
that we may call them moraines. They are 
larger and more distinct than I have seen on 
any other slide. All along the borders of the 
ravine, are ridges of blocks, gravel, and sand, 
sometimes twenty feet high, lying in as much 
confusion as is possible, and making it diffi- 
cult, and even dangerous, to go into, or out 
of, the ravine over the l»ose and crumbling 
ridges. At the lower end of the slide is a 
large terminal moraine, by which the river 
has been forced, to seek anew channel. This 


terminal moraine is in fact double, that is, an| 
old moraine lies in advance of that produced | 


by the slide of 1850. The blocks of the two 
being easily distinguished by the appearance 
of recent or more ancient erosion. In short, 
the appearances along this gulf are almost 
precisely what they would be, if a glacier in 
one of the valleys of the Alps should melt 
away. And when examining it, I had no 
doubt that the slide was produced by the ad- 
vance of a mass of ice. Yet I noticed that in 
some places, the lateral moraine was driven 
in among the trees, without affecting them, 
and subsequently I learned, that the slide took 
place in June, 1850, in consequence of a pow- 
erful shower of rain, 

In some places near the bed of the slide, I 
noticed the stumps of trees, perhaps six inches 
diameter, that had been broken off by the de- 
scending mass, 

We were so struck with the perfection of 
these moraines, that we ventured to call this 
hitherto nameless stream, Moraine Brook ; 
and we entered it as such on the register 
at the hotel. If any wish to get an idea 
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spot, 

A little below the terminal moraine, we 
found springs issuing, strongly impregnated 
with iron, which, with a little fitting up, might 
be serviceable to the numerous visiters of the 
Franconia hotel, where so many objects of in- 
terest are clustered together. 

Some of the trap that has been denuded by 
this slide, is columnar. I saw none such in 
place, but one or two very distinct examples 
of hexagonal joints lay along the bed of the 
stream, 

I learnt at the hotel that Moraine brook lies 
at the best possible route for a horse-path, to 
the summit of La Fayette. No such path 
now exists; but I understood it to be the inten- 
tion of the proprietor of the hotel to construct 
one. If he will do this, so as to lead the tra- 
veller along this side, and past the mineral 
spring, and thence to the summit, it will be a 
most interesting route. At present, ladies, 
unless very robust and courageous, will hardly 
venture to scale this mountain. But with such 
a path they would find it much more accessible 
than Mount Washington, because the distance is 
little more than half as great ; and as the view 
from the summit of La Fayette is equal in my 
opinion to that from Washington, I think the 
former would be the chief centre of attraction, 
to visiters to the White Mountains, 


(a 


“ There is no enjoyment, and no experience 
that the human mind is capable of, which is 
in any way to be compared, to an abiding and 
living dependence, every day, and every hour, 
upon a merciful and overruling Providence. 
To feel that He is watching over us continu- 
ally—that He will not willingly afflict us, and 
that all things which He permits to overtake 
us will work for our good, if we trust in, and 
seek Him. 

‘“* Here we are preserved from needless and 
unsettling fears, {rom tumultuous doubts, from 
comfortless forebodings. We trust in His pro- 
tection, and all is well. We feel His love 
and it comforts us. ‘Oh, that men would 
praise the Lord for His goodness, and for His 
wonderful works to the children of men.’ ” 
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Many Friends are daily leaving the city 
during the warm weather, some for short ex- 
cursions to neighbouring places,—some for 
more extended travels. Do they all supply 
themselves with Tracts, to distribute by the 
way as they go, or at the places where they 
may make a temporary sojourn! Great good 
is often effected by what appears to be small 
means ; and at various times since the organi- 
zation of our Tract Association, the Managers 
have been enabled to rejoice in the belief that 
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glaciers, 1 would advise them to visit this | operated upon them, with apparent good rea- 


son, a saving change in themselves, produc- 
tive of holiness in this life, and of a glorious 
hope for the life to come,—to the effect pro- 
duced by a few words in a tract, 

Such results have followed the distribution 
of Tracts, and such results may again flow 
from them, if the Lord bless the little messen- 
gers, and bring the truths they contain home 
to the consciences of the readers. There are 
many thousands of Tracts at the Depository, 
waiting for the application of those who wish 
to distribute them ; and there are many thou- 
sands of persons in different places who would 
gladly peruse them,—many more thousands 
who might be induced to read them if they 
were placed in their way. What then, is the 
duty of each person who is about commencing 
a journey, and who knows that these Tracts 
can be obtained for circulation, freely? Let 
each one before he leaves his dwelling, put the 
question to himself seriously, and we doubt 
not but that the number of Tracts at our De- 
pository will be reduced, whilst at the reading 
of them, the hearts of some at a distance will 
be touched with contrition for unfaithfulness, 
whilst others will be made to rejoice at the 
mercy and goodness of God manifested in the 
account of the lives and deaths of his faithful 
children. How far they may be blessed to the 
effectual benefit of the readers, must be left to 
Him with whom are the “ issues of life.” 





LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 
(Continued from page 344 ) 


“ Second-day Afternoon, Fifth month 24th. 
—The next business was to re-consider the 
paper which had been submitted at the previ- 
ous sitting, entitled, ‘ A few lines of Chris.ian 
salutation and counsel to those who attend our 
meetings for worship, but who are not in 
membership with us,’ It was again read, and 
elicited the expression of some diversity of 
opinion. ‘There were some who doubted the 
propriety or expediency of either the Commit- 
tee or the Yearly Meeting issuing such a d »cu- 
ment at all; fearing it might lead Friends, in 
many places, into trouble, and be otherwise 
detrimental also. These, however, were but 
few in number, there being a strong feeling in 
favour of its being issued, though the manner 
of giving it publicity was long of being decid- 
ed. It would be unprofitable to narrate the 
various opinions and suggestions which were 
called forth; it may suffice to state that, with 
one small emendation, the expunging of a 
passage which, to some, appeared to savour 
too much of a desire on the part of Friends, 
or of the Committee, unduly to urge the sub- 
jects of the Address to make application for 
membership, the document was entered on the 
minutes, and ordered to be sent down to the 
Monthly Meetings for distribution, under their 
direction and discretion.” 

“The subject of the geographical bounda- 
ries of the Quarterly Meetings, which, in the 
minute of their appointment, was referred to 


their publications have been productive, under | the Committee named to visit these meetings, 


the Divine blessing, of permanent benefit to 
individuals. 


and which, they stated in their Report, had 


Immortal beings have attributed, | been under consideration, but they had not 


of the moraines of the Alps without the] and so far as they could trace the cause which | matured any alterations to propose, leaving 








this meeting to deal with the subject, came 
now to be discussed. After a long time spent 
upon it, the meeting ultimately agreed to refer 
it again to the same Committee, whose appoint- 
ment is thus continued; and it was to be un- 
derstood that they were to be at liberty to 
take the whole subject into consideration, with 
a view to a partial or entire revision of the 
arrangements respecting our Quarterly Meet- 
ings. From this, the comprehensive nature 
of their engagement, it was deemed desirable, 
on account of some Quarterly Meetings hav- 
ing few or none to represent them in the Com- 
mittee, that some new names should be added. 
These were accordingly proposed, to the num- 
ber of eight or nine, and appointed according- 
ly. The Committee is to report upon the 
matter to our next Yearly Meeting. 

“The Report of the Committee, appointed 
to audit the accounts, was next read, from 
which it appeared that the expenditure, during 
the past year, had exceeded the income con- 
siderably more than £100. It was therefore 
recommended, that the Quarterly Meetings 
should direct their respective Monthly Meet- 
ings to revise their collection lists, and raise 
a sum double the ordinary amount to meet the 
expenses of the current year. 

““The meeting adjourned about half-past 
seven, till ten o’clock to-morrow morning. 

“* Third-day Morning, Fifth month 25th. 
—On the Clerk mentioning that the reading 
of the Reports of our Public Schools was the 
next business in order, it was suggested by a 
Friend, that it would tend to economize the 
meeting’s time, without at all lessening our 
interest in these institutions, if a condensed 
statement of the principal contents of these 
reports could be given. This, with some few 
dissenting voices, was acceded to; the clerks 
being instructed to follow out the suggestion 
which had been made. 

*“ Ackwortn Scnoor, however, was pro- 
perly made an exception to this course, and 
the report was read in full, it being what 
might be termed the national school, or the 
only one under the immediate charge of the 
Yearly Meeting.” 

“The following is the average cost of each 





then taken up. 
ence to the mode in which the Sufferings of 
Friends for Ecclesiastical demands should in 
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He had, however, to inquire what 
alteration, or whether any, ought to be made. 
He then read the terms in which this minute 
had formerly been entered, and it was agreed 
to make no alteration. 

“The minutes of last Yearly Meeting were 
The first was that in refer- 


future be stated in the General Epistle.” It 


was agreed to state them in the same manner 
as last year. 


“The next minute was one respecting Im- 
propriate Tithe Rent Charge, which it was 


agreed to refer to the Meeting for Sufferings ; 


in order to their having the question investi- 
gated in all its ramifications, and to report the 
result to our next Yearly Meeting. 

“The other minute was that respecting 
Receipt Stamps. This question had been re- 
mitted last year to the Meeting for Sufferings, 
in consequence of the proposition from Lan- 


cashire Quarterly Meeting.” ‘ ‘The Meeting 


for Sufferings was recommended to keep the 


subject before them, with a view to a change 
in the law, should way open to encourage the 
effort. 


“ Read selected minutes of the Meeting for 


Sufferings, embracing the correspondence of 
that meeting with those of our profession in 


foreign parts; epistles to Friends at Pyrmont 
and Minden ; to and from those at Stavanger.” 

“There was read also the Report of a visit 
paid by a deputation from the Meeting for 
Sufferings to the members of our Society com- 
posing the two Months’ Meeting of Congenies. 

“Intimation was again given that the meet- 
ing-houses would be open to-morrow morning 
at ten o’clock ; and the meeting having sat 
three hours and a half, adjourned till four 


o'clock to-morrow afternoon.” 


“ Fourth-day Afternoon, Fifth month 26th. 


—Resumed reading the minutes of the Meet- 


ing for Sufferings: those at this sitting refer- 
ring to the address on Slavery, embracing a 


pupil in the respective schools, exclusive of} Report from our friends, William Forster and 


any charge for rent or interest :— 


Ackworth, £20 12 0 
Wigton, 21 82 
Sidcot, 20 11 3 
Rawden, 15 10 3 
Croyden, : 23 35 
Penketh, 13 19 1 
Great Ayton, 15 10 3” 


“ Read the Report of the London and Mid- 
dlesex Quarterly Meeting, respecting the regis- 
try for young men and young women, &c., 
together with another report from same meet- 
ing, in reference to a matter entrusted to them 
by minute of last Yearly Meeting—the care 
of young men coming to the metropolis in 
search of employment. It was stated in the 
report that the matter continued to claim the 
attention of that meeting.” 

*« Adjourned about half-past one till four 
o’clock this afternoon. 

“ Third-day Afternoon, Fifth month 25th, 
—The first matter which claimed attention, 


Edmund Richards, of their visit to Spain ; and 
by John Candler, of Chelmsford, and Robert 
Were Fox, of Falmouth, of their visit to Por- 
tugal, in order to present the address to the 
queens of these countries. Both Reports were 
very interesting and satisfactory, and the 
meeting recorded, with reverent thankfulness, 
its belief that the Divine blessing had attended 
the work.” “It came to be considered what 
further steps should be taken in carrying out 
the design of the Yearly Meeting, as indicated 
in the title of the document, ‘ An address to 
Sovereigns, and those in authority in the na- 
tions of Europe, and wherever the Christian 
religion is professed.’ After a pretty full ex- 
pression of sentiment, it was agreed to refer 
the subject to the Meeting for Sufferings; 
which was encouraged to proceed with the 
presentation of the address on the other side 
of the Atlantic, especially in Brazil. 

** Adjourned at half-past seven till to-mor- 
row morning at ten o'clock.” 





the Clerk said, was to consider the terms of| ‘‘ Fifth-day Morning, Fifth month 27th.— 
the minute respecting the Testimonies for de- 
ceased ministers, which had been deferred at 
the time in consequence of some difference of| had reference to the Negro and Aborigines’ 
opinion. 


The selected minutes of the Meeting for Suf. 
ferings were then proceeded with. The first 


Fund, and was followed by a report from a 
committee of said meeting, as to the further 
appropriation of that fund during last year. 
From this it appeared that there was a balance 
of £1800 on hand, after the sum of £800 had 
been allocated in various ways, though the 
whole of this amount had not yet been drawn 
for. There was afterwards read the copy of 
a memorial to Lord John Russell on the sub. 
ject of the Kaffir War ; followed by a similar 
document issued by Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, addressed to the Senate of the State of 
Pennsylvania, remonstrating against the pass- 
ing of a Bill which had been introduced, and 
was intended to prohibit the immigration of 
negroes and people of colour into that State. 
From the same meeting was also read a 
Report respecting the efforts still making for 
the civilization of the Indian tribes. 

‘*A Report was read from the Committee 
of the Meeting for Sufferings appointed to see 
after the printing and distribution of books 
and tracts, which, among other details, parti- 
cularized what had been done at the time of 
the Great Exhibition, in endeavouring to 
attract the attention of foreigners to the publi- 
cations of the Society.” 

[We are compelled, by want of space, to 
omit the conclusion of this article until next 
week. ] 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bettle, 
Jr., No. 101 North Tenth street ; Charles Ellis, 
No. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 56 Chest- 
nut street; William Bettle, No. 244 North 
Sixth street, and No. 14 South Third street; 
John C, Allen, No. 179 South Fifth street, and 
No, 227 North Front street ; Horatio C. Wood, 
No. 210 Race street, and No. 37 Chestnut 
street; William Thomas, No. 242 North Fifth 
street, and No. 49 South Wharves; Town- 
send Sharpless, No. 187 Arch street, and No. 
32 South Second street ; John M. Whitall, No. 
161 Filbert street, and No, 138 Race street. 

Visiting Managers for the Month.—John 
Elliott, No. 41 North Fifth street. John Car- 
ter, No. 105 South Twelfth street. Nathaniel 
Randolph, No. 13 Franklin Square. 

Physician and Superintendent.—Joshua H. 
Worthington, M. D. 

Steward;—John Wistar. 

Matron.—Margaret N. Wistar. 





Diep, in Columbiana county, Ohio, on the 14th of 
Sixth month, 1851, in the 59th year of her age, Ra- 
CHEL OLipHant, widow of Samuel Oliphant, and 
daughter of William and Sarah Heald.—During her 
sickness she gave her children much good advice, 
desiring them to read their Bibles more diligently 
than they had done, and to dress plainly. She made 
supplication at the footstool of Divine Grace, that her 
“soul might be redeemed from sin, and that she might 
not be cast off.” Before her close she had a good 
hope that it would be well with her, and her friends 
fecl the consoling assurance that her end was peace. 


PRINTED BY KITE & WALTON, 
No. 3 Ranstead Place, Fourth above Chesnut street. 
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